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The first of the Editor's New Year Resolutions has already gone by the board, 
and he should perhaps say that LCM appears ‘about the middle of each month' or even 
‘during each month', though he is still in hopes of eventually catching up with him- 
self, Meantime he is sustained by the expressions of good will he continues to re- 
ceive from satisfied subscribers, and especially that which described him as érudit 
et courageux: as to the latter, he would have thought himself Spacbc uiAAov fi dvGpet- 
oc (cf. Aristotle, WE 3.9-12, 1115a6-1117b22); as to the former he submits his annual 
inauguration to the judgement of readers. The other customary contributor to the first 
number of each year has sent a letter of comment on Dr.Kennedy's review which appear- 
ed in the last number, and to this matter the Editor now turns his attention. 

It is perhaps significant that the first comment should come from a Professor and 
an historian. For critics of an established order are susceptible to the charge that 
disappointment or pique, ignorance of, or unwillingness to play by, the rules, have 
prompted them, and the tendencies which, in the Editor's view, Dr Kennedy rightly iden- 
tified, have less affected ancient historians, whose discipline can the more readily 
be taught to students without a knowledge of the ancient languages, and who have long 
had close or even closer links with other historians. Though perhaps even they should 
beware, since the relevance of the study of any but the most recent past (from 1776, 
1789, 1914 or 1945?) is questioned by some of their new allies. 

It is unfortunate that a recent fly-sheet issued in defence of ‘Classics’ in the 
schools (= Classical Studies & Latin, though it is said that the arguments apply with 
equal force to Greek) should be called ‘a heritage for all', for ‘heritage’ is a word 
currently much abused in public statements about art and archaeology, and inheritances 
can be renounced: not all cultures authenticate themselves through their past - some 
invoke a novus ordo seclorwm. And Dr Kennedy has rightly opined that the classics are 
no longer in the intellectual mainstream of 20th century European culture, for all 
that Mr Enoch Powell said (recently in the Gurardian of Jan.7, p.9) that ‘places of 
education where Latin and Greek are not learnt and taught are as defective as places 
of education where the natural and mathematical sciences cannot be studied’. 

And of course much of the alarm is about jobs, or at least re-organization, now 
that many of us are in the 'small departments’ under investigation. The Editor has 
heard suggestions that a viable department of Classics should have 8 members, but his 
confidence in this has been weakened by his researches into the CA and CUCD Directory 
of Classics Departments in British Universities, which he suspects should be classified. 
For this figure is almost exactly that of the total of teachers divided by the total 
number of institutions. He has been gratified to find, at hoplite level, some support 
for his more radical suggestions for re-organization, though sometimes only if personal 
inconvenience can be avoided: 

As for the intellectual mainstream — the Editor has some lines spare and 

continues on p.16 
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J,PINSENT(Liverpool): Pindar's narrative technique: Pythian 4 and Bacchylides 5 
CM 10.1(Jan.1985), 2-8 


This is a paper presented to the Pindar Seminar at the Institute of Classical 
Studies of the University of London in January 1983, I have retained its origin- 
al form, though aware that it is not ideal for publication except perhaps in 
LCM, because it enables me to make two important preliminary points. It ts also 
less trouble, and the alternative might be that the Editor was not able to in- 
augurate this ominous tenth volune as he has most others. 


fs I must start with a methodological captatio benevolentiae. This is exclus- 
ively a text-based analysis. I have made a virtue of necessity and consulted 
none of the modern literature [and only now cite A.Hurst, ‘Temps du récit chez 
Pindare (Pyth.4) et Bacchylide (11)', MusHelv 401983), 154-168, for the coinei- 
dence of subject tf not of treatment]. What I say may therefore be common know- 
ledge, or have been ‘anticipated’. Even so it may have a certain value: if a 
general opinion is upheld by an independent investigation — if, as a scientist 
would say, the experiment can be repeated — it is the more likely to be right. 

A second apology: ‘reading a paper’ is not something that I am used to, ex- 
cept in its literal sense, reading it for myself from print. I prefer to talk 
(or lecture), but for that neither audience nor matter are appropriate. I hope 
the latter is not too complicated to be easily followed, and the former indulgent. 

Ne apology for giving you handouts from an old text, that is, a text OUT OF 
COPYRIGHT. If you want to follow in an up-to-date text you will have to use the 
books that we all religiously bring to this seminar: but I have succumbed to the 
now almost universal practice of giving handouts (which are useful for writing on) 
while at the same time observing the provisions of the Copyright Act, which I 
take seriously. 

I chose Pindar's 4th Pythian because I have always been fascinated by it, and 
because it is his longest and most self-conscious narrative, and one in which his 
peculiar narrative technique is admirably exemplified; and Bacchylides 5 because 
I have lectured on it to students and know it best. But the choice turns out to 
have other advantages. Both in fact deal with what in my myth book I called ‘Great 
Exploits', communal exploits which very likely [7] already existed in (epic) narr- 
ative form: both then are re-tellings in the context of a victory ode of stories 
which had been told in a different genre. Indeed for Bacchylides 5, the Meleager 
Story, we have in Iliad 9 an admittedly condensed epic version,, but I have no 
time to note the differences. 

I had supposed that Pythian ¢ was the longest because Damophilus, the exiled 
Cyrenian nobleman (281), wanted to impress Arcesilaus and was prepared to pay Pin- 
dar a great deal, and got his money's worth. I hope I shel] not be accused of the 
personal heresy if I suggest that there is a fairly direct connexion between Pind- 
ar's reward and the product, as he hints in r.2.1-11 (first strophe and antistro- 
phe and the first line of the first epode: esp. 6 & Motoa ydo ob @LACKEPStc TH 
tot’ fv O05’ Epyétic:), P.17.41-2 Motou, 1 6é tedv, el uLoBoto cuvéSev mmpéxety | 
qwvity » Cf. I.1.47-51 wroSdc utd. But Dr Alden points out to me that re- 
ferences to the hire of the poet can be a way of praising the wealth and generos- 
ity of the patron. 

i. oe a ee ee A ae oe I Sa 

I will start by stating the conclusion I hope to demonstrate. That Pindar's 
distinctive narrative technique is to concentrate in great detail on an incidental 
to the story, elaborating and ornamenting it, while passing very rapidly over what 
we might reoard as the essentials, to which, it may be, allusion only was possible 
just because they were so well known. Pindar's narrative thus provides a series of 
verbal pictures (ut pieta poests) which perhaps bear some relation to the icono- 
grapy of the time (cf. Aeschylus’ Iphigenia at Ag. 242 noémouck 8’ év yoapatc and 
Fraenkel ad loc.). We may note also the use of speeches to contain some of the 
narrative. 

This technique is already exemplified in Pindar's earliest ode, P.20, where 
31-44 describe in detail the life of the Hyperboreans, but Perseus' chief exploit 
is rapidly described in 46-7 Enemvév te Popyéva, wal novxlAov udea | Ssoxdviwy 
@éBaLorv vse vaoudtare | ALSLvov Sdvatov wgpww. So too, in a very much more com- 
plicated narrative, 0.1, where 38-51 tell, in a deliberately altered form, the 
story of Pelops' ‘disappearance’, framed by two justificatory passages 27-37 and 
50-64: Pindar's motif, taken as he admits (43-45) from the Ganymede story, is at 
once announced 25 tot weyaoSevic Epdooato Taidoxoc | MoceiSav — it appears that 
Pelops' ivory shoulder was with him from birth, 26 émet viv xoSapod AgBntoc EEeAe 
KAwsd, the xaSapd¢ AEBnc being that in which the new-born child is washed. The 
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scene on which Pindar concentrates is then Pelops' invocation of Poseidon on the 3 
sea-shore (again Dr Alden points out to me that such an invocation on the sea-shore 
is a regular folk-tale [or ritual?] motif in the life of a hero, as notably Achill- 
es in Iliad 1,65-87). But his exploit in beating Oenomaus is dismissed in the words 
(89) EAev 6’Otvoudou Blav nopSévoy te aiveuvov (I suspect that zeugma is a favour- 
ite device of Pindar's). 

Before the similar summary of the Argonauts’ return in P.¢ Pindar breaks his 
narrative with the well-known words (epode 11, lines 247-8) woxod wo. veToSor wat” 
G@ucE tov: Goa yao ouvdrtet: (sc. with the time that I must end my song) wal tivo | 
olyov Com Booxtv: noMoto. 6’dynuar coplag étépouc, perhaps the clearest state- 
ment that Pindar was well aware of the innovative character of his narrative tech- 
nique, and proud of it. In a number of passages he contrasts the lengthy tradit- 
ional narration of heroic deeds (as employed in the epics of the Trojan cycle) with 
his own technique. Exceptionally in W.7,20-25 he refers to the Odyssey and perhaps 
the IZdad for their undeserved praise of Odysseus, the adversary of the Aeginetan 
her we recall the objections to those epics of Clisthenes of Sicyon (Herodotus 5. 

At W.6.53 Pindar uses the same word as in P.¢: wol rotra wiv moradtepo. | 
O6dv tyicEtov etpov and continues Enowor 6& wal | abtdc Exww wedttav: — but he 
has not done so in detail, and it is in fact a break passage towards the end of 
the ode. Again at .7,50-51 he speaks of following the main road — Spaod po. 166" 
elmety | gaewol¢ dpetotc d56v xuplay Adywv | ofxoSev- — but once more he does 
not do so — G\4& yop évdmauoic Ev novtl | yAuneTa Epyw: xdoov 6’éxer | wal wéAr 
wal th téomy’dvoe*AmpoSiowa. For the idea that this detailed straightforward 
narrative provokes satiety also W.10.19-20 Poaxt uot ordua move’ évayiou0s", Say 
“Apyetov Exer téuevog | yotpay tory: Eot. 6& wal xédpo¢ dvooimmv Bape Gvridoat* 

So at I.1.60-63 he interrupts his list of the victories of Herodotus of Thebes 

with the words nivra 6°éEeunetv, So’dyiwioc “Epufic | “HooSéup nénopev | trmouc, 
Ggarpettar Boaxd uétpov Exwy | tuvog. fF udw moddur wal td ceoumudvoy etSuiiav 
weit wéper. That Pindar was well aware that his technique, which he describes 

most clearly in P.9.77-78 (Cyrene) with the words (note again cogotc) Bard 6’tv 
yowpoton moLniMery | dxod copote-, might give offence is suggested by W.8.19-22 
Torayat 6 noool xokporc, cumvéwy te nely te wduev. | TMOAAd ydo MOAR AéAextaL, 
veood 6’ EEeupdévta Eduev Bact | Ec Edeyxov, dmg ulvGuvo¢g> Sov 6& Adyo. wSove- 
poto.y, | &mretar 6° todiw dei, xerpdveco. 5’otm Epiler. So at P.9.77 he has pre- 
ceded the statement of his own technique not with the blunt statement that earl- 
jer narratives had gone on too long, but with the euphemism dpetal 6’atel peya- 


Le 

I have heaped up here, in some sort of logical order, those passages in which, 
it seems to me, Pindar shows that he is well aware of his innovation in narrative 
technique and contrasts it specifically with the epic style of narrative. But — 
Gpa yao ouvdrte: me with the main purpose of this paper — it is time to analyse 
the narrative of Pythian 4. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * 

He starts with Medea very early, in Antistrophe 1 (I shall only note in pass- 
ing how the narrative technique is related to the structure of strophe, antistrophe 
and epode, which is not my chief concern, though it would well repay further study). 
In Strophe 1 he straightway gives us Arcesilaus (line 3), a friend (line 1) who has 
won (wsudZovtt line 3) at Delphi (line 4), and then, with EvSa noré (line 4 — I 
have not collected parallels for this device) the Pythia gave an oracle to Battus 
to found a city in Libya wal 1d MnSelacg Enoc c&ynouloar (avr. a’, line 9), a word 
co Thera (line 10) which she spoke turSoroy “Idoovoc atxuatéio vairatc: (line 

We have very rapidly, in a strophe and a half, 12 lines or so, been carried 
back from the present, Arcesilaus, to the foundation of Cyrene, to Battus, and to 
the Argonauts 17 generations earlier (line 10). Medea's speech is given (for ob- 
vious reasons) at Thera (line 42, év 15’ ... vdap, Fennell on line 8), though it 
is not indicated on what occasion the Argonauts were there, though we may infer 
later that it was on their way from Africa home. Her speech runs from the middle 
of Ant.1 to the beginning of Ant.3, five complete and two part stanzas, lines 13- 
56, 43 lines, and is used first, to prophesy the colonization of Cyrene — the 
earliest prophecy but the second mentioned, the first being that of Battus, and 
second, to tell the tale of an even earlier prophecy, or omen (line 20, the first 
time Thera is mentioned by Medea), which, tév note (cf. EvOa note, line 4) Tor- 
tuvibog Ey npoyoatc | Atuvac (WHERE), Sef G&véo elSouévp yotay 6ubdvti (WHO GAVE). 
Se eparey Etxpoyiog watofdc | SéEat* (WHO GAVE) ... d&vix’Gymuoay utr (WHEN, 
Str. 2). 
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The occasion is then elaborated, lines 25-27: we had portaged Argo for twelve 
days from Ocean, and then the story of the divine encounter is repeated in the 
same order but elaborated, in the rest of the stanza: Gai line 28 = Sef line 
21, dvépe etSouévp line 21 = gor6iuay dvEde alSolou modaoliv Smxduevoc line 28, 
Eetvia line 22 = Eeivorc line 30, only the Eetva the second time start off as a 
dinner. This is very full of artifice, sehr kunstlich. In the next stanza, Ant. 

2, in the same way, the story of the gift of the omen is repeated, with identifi- 
cation of the god, but it is now identified as a clod of earth — 6éEato Ailoxa 
Gaipoviav, line 37, picks up Eetvia ... 6éEar’, lines 22-23. 

Do not fear, I shall not analyse the whole narrative portion of the ode in 
this detail, though I am sure it would repay it. Pindar is at the height of his 
powers, he has found a patron who has given him the opportunity to deploy them in 
depth, and the intricacy of his execution and planning is impressive. 

The next episode in Medea's speech overlaps the end of the second antistrophe 
and the beginning of the epode: I learn the clod is lost, washed up on Thera (év 
THE 'GepSutov via néxuTaL AvBiac | etpuxdoou onépua nplv doac, line 42-43): for if 
he had deposited it at Taenarus (line 44) Cyrene would have been founded in the 
fourth generation (apparently as part of the migrations caused by the Dorian inva- 
sion:). But as it is he will beget children GAAoSantiv ... yuvouniv | év A€xeory 
(lines 50-51) who will come to this island (Thera) and beget @ man to whom Phoebus 
will give the oracle (lines 53-57). RING-COMPOSITION has brought us back to Battus 
(not named) who was mentioned, but outside the Medea narrative, at the beginning 
of the ode. The G\oSanni yuvatxec are not identified: not till the very end of 
the myth, at lines 254-260, is the reference taken up, wal &v &\\o0Samiic | onéoy’ 
Gpotpatc (lines 254-5), referring to one of the Lemnian women mentioned at line 
252, Euphemus (line 256), Sparta and Thera (Calliste, lines 257-8), Apollo's pro- 
phecy (to Battus, not named, line 259), by another piece of attenuated RING- 
COMPOSITION. 

That is the end of the first statement of the mythical theme of the Argonauts, 
linking them in a fairly allusive manner to the founding of Cyrene. Pindar then 
praises Battus (in the rest of Ant. 3 and the first two lines of Ep. 3, lines 59- 
63), which leads him back to Arcesilaus (line 65), in the 8th generation from Bat- 
tus, the link phrase being 4 udAa 6h wetd wal vov (line 65). Note therefore in 
detail the RING-COMPOSITION: A Arcesilaus (lines 1-3), B Battus (lines 4-8), C Med- 
ea (lines 9-12), D Thera (lines 14 & 20), E Euphemus (line 22) ... E Euphemus 
(line 44, with his genealogy — he turns out to be a Boeotian!) [F Lemnos line 50), 
B Battus (lines 52 & 61) [C Medea line 57], A Arcesilaus (line 65) ... ... F Lem- 
nos (line 254), E Euphemus (line 256), D Thera (line 258), B Battus (line 259). 

Mention of Arcesilaus at line 65 reintroduces his Pythian victory (lines 66-7) 
and Pindar now, and I think here only in the Odes, formally announces the subject 
of his myth, though it is in fact the same myth a portion of which he has already 
given us as part of the Foundation legend of Cyrene (lines 9-58). His words are:- 
amd 6’ abtdéy yd Motocaro. Giiow | wal td neyxousov vdmoc upLod (lines 67-8). The rea- 
son for this exceptional procedure is, of course, that the ode is not commissioned 
by its subject, Arcesilaus, but as a present for him by Damophilus: Pindar does not 
say he is giving the story to Arcesilaus but to the Muses, just as he is (spontane- 
ously!) giving Arcesilaus to the Muses, i.e. praising him in an ode (not that he 
does much of that) because his victory merits it. Tactful, Pindar. 

He begins the myth in epic style with a question (asked, I suppose, of the Mu- 
ses, cf. Iliad 1.8 tle t’dp aqwe Sein Eo.6i Euvénne udxeodar;) — or rather two 
questions, tic yao dpxa SéEaro vautiAiac, | tle 6 xivSuvoc xpatepote GBduavtog | 
Gfjoev GAouc; (lines 70-71, beginning otp. 6’). The answer is ‘the oracle given to 
Pelias', who is named here (line 71) and then not until line 94. We can summarize 
the episodes fairly rapidly, you will be glad to hear. 

33 rae omen, str. 4, with enjambement to ant. 4, Eetvoc att’dv dotds (line 

2. Its fulfilment, ant. 4. 

3, His comparison to a god, ep. 4 (Jason is of course not named: the motif is 
surely ritual or traditional — ‘he who shall come’, and it is reversed when 
Nausicaa encounters Odysseus). 

Confrontation with Pelias, str. 5. 

Self identification of Jason (but not by name), ant. 5, his motive for coming, 
ep. 5, and final naming half way through str. 6 at the end of his speech, oho 
6€ pe Setoc “Idoova urwrjousw mpocomiGa. (line 119: note that line 118, in 
which he names his father, picks up line 78 — émixdotoc of Eetvay tuck yat- 
av GAdwy. The patronymic suggests that “Idow = be an ominous nickname given 
by the inspired (Setog) Chiron: éooi S’iatho at line 270 may be relevant). 
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r further postpones the crunch, slowing up the narrative still further, with 
nza, ant. 6, devoted to Jason's kin. 

The challenge does not come till str. 7 (with introduction, not Those .Eaivog 
Metpatou, at the end of ep. 6, line 138), and goes on to overlap into ep. 7 
which contains Pelias' reply (Pelias was dropped in line 94 until line 135). 
jer one line enjambement, 169, Gtdo “Idawy abtdc Sn, introduces 


The ‘catalogue, which takes up two stanzas, ant. and ep. 8, to line 183, after 


which, again with enjambement, there is 


A bridge passage. The phrase is not here the equivalent of the archaeological 


‘implement of uncertain or ritual use', for the bridge has two purposes: 
a. to explain why so many came, and 
b. to introduce Hera, who is important in the legend but not in the ode, in 


which, for example, it is Aphrodite who, with the aetiological myth of the 


CuyE (lines 213-217), makes Medea fall in love with Jason. 

Note that at line 183, as at line 12, the Argonauts are fuiSeor (fooec 
évtiSeci at line 58). Tne motifs of the passage, yAuwd¢ mdS0¢ (line 184), 
Tey GulvSuvov nopd patel pévery aléva nécoovr’ (line 186: cf. xivduvoc at 
line 71, and 0.7.82-3 th xé tu éubvuuov | yfeag Ev ondtp noStevoc Blo. 
pétav), GA éni nal | @dpycxov udAALoTov Bc doetiic (lines 186-7), 
are important for Pindar's ideology, in which athletic contests are assi- 


milated to the great mythical exploits of the heroes: in both, they strive 
GALELY abv Gore (line 187) — the initiation and blooding of the ephebes, 


the black hunters. 
ridge leads us to 
The launch, presided over not by Orpheus but Mopsus (line 191), and Pindar 


disappoints us and especially Martin West by not giving us a nice 5th century 


Orphic cosmogony, but a prayer for a bon voyage by Jason (lines 194-6). The 
launch runs from halfway through str. 9 to halfway through ep. 9 (lines 188- 
203). 


arg et GS ee a TS ee gee ee 
Thus the doxa from the oracle of Pelias to the launch has occupied lines 70- 


132 lines. And then Pindar gets them to Colchis in 8, lines 203-211, indeed 
je mouth of the Euxine in one line, 203, ovv Nétov 6’ataic én” AEelvov orduo 


Tieumduevor | fidvSov, where for 4 lines (204-7) they sacrifice to Poseidon, and 
there is only one adventure, the Clashing Rocks, a x(vSvuvog (line 207) against 


which they invoke his help. These are mentioned (lines 208-9) and explained (lines 
209-210) at the beginning of str. 10, but we are not told how the ship got through, 


only 
etic) 


to hear about. Pindar is here moving very quickly, to get to Colchis where he will 


again 


that GAA"fi6n teAcutey xeTvoc afraic hurSéuw (again, and here perhaps epexeg- 
TAdog Gyayev (line 210-211). So they were not really available for Odysseus 


slow up and tell us — what? 
Three things: 1. Medea's love for Jason, with the aetiological myth of the 
tuyE (line 214, cf. CuyEev line 237, of Aeetes), from line 
214 to the end of ant. 10, line 223. 
2. The yoking of the bulls, with Aeetes' demonstration, ep. 10 
and str. 11. Note how Jason's comrades greet his success at 
the beginning of ant. 11 (lines 239-241) in terms appropri- 


ate to a victory in the games, of which indeed it is a myth- 


ical analogue (mpdc S’Etalpo. xaptepdv dvEoa widac | doeyov 
xetpag, otegtivoiol té viv nolag Epemtov, ueLAixtoic te Ad- 
you | dyoni{ovr’.) f 

3. The fleece, in the rest of ant. 11, lines 241-246. It is how- 
ever, in accordance with Pindar's narrative technique, merely 
hinted at, and what is described is the snake that guards it. 


This description ends, and with it the detailed part of the myth, with a com- 


parison, not a simile, ‘longer and fatter than a penteconter’ (line 245), capped 
with the apparently irrelevant detail téAeoov dv mMayal ovddoou.(line 246). Only 
literary reasons can be sought for this ending: is it meant to suggest the kill- 
ing of the snake with a blow (cf. utetve, line 249), or to make us think of the 
Argo and stress the immensity of the task, or does it return us to the real world, 
like an Homeric simile where independent details are sometimes elaborated? On two 
occasions in the Iliad a fallen hero is compared to a tree thy t’otpec. téxtovec 
Gr&eec | E€étopov neAdueco. verimeot vitov efvar (13.391-2 = 16.483-4), and I won- 
der if this may not have been in Pindar's mind. I would like to know if members 
of the Seminar [or readers] also feel the need for explanation, as I do, and if 
so what explanation they would give. 


\-} 
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After this, with his methodological or protocol statment poxod wo. veTosar 
wor’ éucEvtév (line 247), Pindar summarizes only: he killed the snake, stole Medea 
(there is a reference to her killing of Pelias, though there are difficulties of 
reading and interpretation in line 250 — note how the winning the fleece is only 
implied), and, with a magnificent zeugma involving ulyev (line 251), mixed with 
Ocean and the Red Sea (Lake Tritonis is omitted as we have already had it at line 
20) and with the Lemnian women. Jason's liaison with Hypsipyle (which produced the 
Lemnian king who sold wine to the Achaeans at Troy, IZiad 7.467-475) is naturally 
omitted (Medea would have been a practical obstacle to it!), and an athletic con- 
test substituted. For Farnell (vol.2, p.147 — I break my rule of not referring to 
the literature) this is ‘trifling’ and 'a defect’ derived from Simonides: but I 
think it another example of the process by which Pindar heroizes athletic victory. 
Jason's liaison is, of course, impled in the two-word enjambement to str. 12, nal 
ouvetvaoSev (line 254), which brings us back by the RING COMPOSITION analysed a- 
bove to where we began, Cyrene, Battus and Euphemus. 

I started my analysis with my conclusion and I will not repeat it here, con- 
tent that I have, I think, adequately demonstrated it. I proceed, if time permits, 
to contrast Bacchylides. 

sok a 

Whose method is in general straightforward. The first strophe of his 5th epi- 
nician announces the despatch, by a Eévoc (line 11) and not, as in Pindar's 4th 
Pythian, by a @laog (line 1, nop’dvGol old: for friendship is reciprocal), of the 
ode. It ends with an-open expression of his intention, carried over into ant.1 by 
a two-word enjambement — alvetv “Iéowva (line 16), and repeated at the beginning 
of ep.) — tuetépay dpetdy | tuvetv (lines 32-3). In between comes the well-known 
simile of the eagle (lines 16-30), which, though it may make us think of Pindar's 
similar references at 0.2.87 and ¥.3.80-81, should perhaps rather suggest that 
epinician poets conventionally contrasted themselves as eagles with their rivals. 

I admit to some prejudice against Bacchylides, but I do think all this smacks of 
the courtier — where Pindar always preserves his independence and integrity. But 
I may be over-charitable to him. 

This leads to a description of Pherenicus' prowess, which has brought victory 
“Iépwve prrogetup (line 49: RING COMPOSITION since Hiero appeared at line 16 and 
was implied at line 1-2, eGuoupe Dupamcotwy | trmoSivitwy otparayé, and Eévoc at 
line 11). The victory suggests the short and commonplace yuam, lines 50-55, 6ABL- 
o¢ to whom the god has given a rich and envied life, BUT nobody is fortunate in 
everything (cf. the prayer at line 36, e6 Ep&wv St uh ncqior Sedc). 

This introduces the myth as, I suppose, a paradigm. Neither Heracles nor Mel- 
eager were fortunate in all things, and the two are, I must admit, admirably con- 
nected by the fact that Deianeira, the cause of Neracles' misfortune, is the sis- 
ter of Meleager, whose equally unhappy fate Heracles learns when he meets him in 
Hades, and whose bearing provokes Heracles to put him a question that to me, I'm 
afraid, irresistibly suggests the translation ‘Are there any more like you at home?’ 
(lines 165-8, Foa tug év peydpotc | Otvijog doniiAov | éotiy Shura Suydtpw, | col 
uv GArynia;). But I warned you that I am unfair to Bacchylides. Let me proceed 
to serious analysis of the myth-narrative, which is very straightforward. 

Thus, in ant. 2, introduced by mat tol not’ ... A€youoty (lines 56-7), Hera- 
cles went to Hades to fetch Cerberus: among the souls that of Meleager stood out. 
Note the nice periphrases, nat6’&vinatov ... Adc doyixepativou (lines 57-9), &i- 
yota Oepcepdvac taviapipou (line 59), xapaxadSovta uv’ (line 60), Soacuuéuvovoc 
éyxeonivou TMopSaviéa (lines 69-70), also “Adsasivioc Souotés fows (line 71) Lor 
perhaps they are better described as Kennings, the deliberate refusal to name any- 
thing or person directly, but only by deseription: ef. Antotc wal Atdc vide at 
Iliad 1.9, who ie not named until 14, otéimat’ Eww tv xepolv eunBddov *. 

There is a study to be made (has been made?) of Bacchylides' use of adjectives, 
which I think resembles that of Simonides; they are piled up for ornament, often 
two with one noun. Also note ofa te gar’ (line 65) which must suggest the two 
comparisons of men to leaves in the IZiad (6.146-149 and 21.463-6), where the 
point is that men are mortal, so that the echo is appropriate here [the same point 
ts perhaps to be seen at the end of the second of the three great similes in 11. 
jad 2, at Line 468, wotor, S000 te Mia ual &Seo. ylyeta. Go, which is genera- 
ted by the previous line, $67, Sotav 6’év Acie Ducuavéoly aveudevti: also per- 
haps in another comparison of the fallen hero to a tree at Iliad 13.180, yop 
topvouévn tépeva xSovi ida neAdoon. But at Iliad 2.800, Ainv Yao @bMoLOLV EoL- 
udtes fi WaudSovoy, the point is the monber of leaves and not thetr ephemeral cha- 
racter]. 
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Narrative connexions are equally straightforward,though they do not always, 

as at line 71, the first of ep.2 (tov 6’dc t6ev [very Homeric, though not in that 

exact form for metrical reasons: see the concordance s.vv. Ube, t&ev and tov, and 

ef. Iliad 17.198, dv &’&c obv émtvevdev [Sev vewedAnyepéta Zeve]) coincide with 

stanza divisions. At the sight of Meleager Heracles strings his bow (lines 71-6), 

and this triggers off (sorry!) the dialogue which is how Bacchylides tells the 

stories [ef. Medea's speech in Pythian 4, lines 13-56]. We may set it out as such 

(are there links with drama?). 

HERACLES strings bow and selects arrow (lines 71-76). 

MELEAGER 'Don't waste an arrow on the dead.' (lines 76-84). 

H. ‘Who are you?' (lines 86-8, in the form ‘who nurtured you?' which implies 
‘who begot you?’ Cef. Pythian 4.178-119, discussed above, where Jason gives 
firet his paternity and then only his nickname: there is perhaps a hint of 
the belief that a man's name gives power over him, and in fact Heracles 
never addresses Melaeger by name] ‘Who killed you? Hera will send him 
against me [for only somebody who could kill you might be able to kill 
mej: but Athena will look after that.' (lines 89-92). 

M. ‘Man cannot turn the gods.’ (lines 94-6: a ywan with which compare that 
of lines 50-55 esp. 53-5, of | ydo tic énixSoviww | névra y‘etSaltw ov, 
which also employs éntxSdvioc: note also the two-word enjambement into 
ant. 3 at line 96 &&pecorv émixSovioic). 

Meleager then launches into the myth-within-a-myth as a paradigm of the yuan, in- 

troduced as such by the words nal yao, though he is himself the paradigm — in the 

end, though the first example is Oeneus, who would have placated Artemis if he 
could. Oeneus is then the formal paradigm for this yusm: the fate of Meleager, 
which arises from that of Oeneus, is one for the earlier yuwn of lines 53-4. But 

Meleager is also answering the question ‘who killed you?'. 

The narration of this myth is straightforward but full. 

A. Oeneus would have placated Artemis with sacrifices (the cause of her wrath 
is not given) (lines 97-102). 

B. But her wrath was d&vivatog (line 103, cf. line 57), and she sent a boar which 
xaveoe the ascending triad of Spyor, ufa, Bootol (lines 103-110, ending 
ant. 3). 

C. We, “Edw (and not “Axauiv) Govoto., fought it for six days (lines 111-113), 
and when we won (expressed periphrastically as émel 6 Satwov | xdptoc Attu 
Aotc SpeEev, lines 113-114) we buried the dead, who are named and turn out to 
be Meleager's brothers, affording the first mention by name of Althaea at line 
120, the end of ep. 3. This stanza, lines 111-120, may be described as employ- 
ing ‘indirect reference’ [a concept I learned from Peter Jones, who instanced, 
tf I recall correctly, the smoke rising from Circe's halls in Odyssey 10.149. 
There is a good example at Iliad 1.42, teloevav Aavool ud S&dxpua coto: Bedeo- 
ov) 


D. The reference of &JAece uoto’dAok (line 121, beginning str. 4) is not clear. 
I think it is forward-looking, and that the missing bits meant 'Fate destroy- 
ed others too'. The next sentence explains why this was so: FOR (ydp, line 
122) Artemis (described by a kenning as dypotépa | Aatotc Suydémpe, lines 122- 
123) had not yet ceased her wrath, and we fought for the skin [uopvqued’évdu- 
new, Line 125, ‘echoes’ otoomcd’ évSundwc, Line 112, but I think thie is not 
deliberate but a piece of sloppy writing]. Then I killed my mobros (Curetes: 
mother's brothers are important in a matrilinear society: Althaea had, of 
course, married out of her clan; Oeneus, and Meleager, are Aetolians)(lines 
127-128). This action is excused by a fine pair of yusuar which remind of the” 
reply of one of the Spartans captured at Sphacteria - Siwo.v novotuevoc Sti 
& Evtuyxcuwv tote te AlSore wal toEetuao. SrewS|etpeto (Thucydides 4.40.2: 
Bacchylides lines 129-135, ending str. 4, ob yao | xaptepd&uuoc “Aonc | xpl- 
VeL @tAov Ev moAginp, | TupAd 6x xeLp’v BEAN | Wuxate Eni Svouevewy got | TH 
Scvotév te wéper | totory Gv Gatjwov Streu [the last phrase does 'recall' the 
second of the two earlier yuiuat, lines 94-96]. 

E. But Althaea did not reflect on these yusuar and burned the brand (lines 136- 
147: interesting ideas here about moral responsibility and the mens rea: cf. 
Oedipus [Althaea ie referred to by three successive periphrases, @eotiou notpa 
6aigqowv, Zine 137, ude voxdnotuoc, Line 138, GrdpBoxtoc yur, Line 139, de- 
fining her successively, one might say, in terms of her relationship to her 
brothers (implied), to her son, and of her character which led her, against 
patriarchal Greek morality, to prefer the former to the latter]). In the act 
of repelling the enemy from the city, so that they fled (note his adversary 
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is, in epic style, named) , I faded away (lines 149-151: uivoSev 6é yo Woxd 

YAuueta, line 151, is at the beginning of ep. 4, the first word of which, 

TAeupSva, is @ one-word enjambement which answers the kenning at the end of 

ant. 4, doxatav néAcv, line 150). 

There is @ good deal of pathos in the description of. Meleager's dying — to 
be compared with those examples in the IZiad which have been studied by Jasper 
Griffin [Homer on life and death, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1980]. The lament of 
the dying Meleager, lines 153-4, muotov 5& mvéwy Edpuca thd, | éyAocv fav 
Teokeimmv, is a kind of variant on IZcad 16.857 and 22.363, dv ndtuov yotuou, AL- 
Toto’ &vScotfita wal ABnv, applied to Patroclus and Hector! But of course Bacchyl- 
ides may have known other examples of the formula applied to other heroes Land 
not be deliberately assimilating Meleager to those two figures] we must beware of 
the tendency to assume a reference always to that small portion of ancient liter- 
ature which has survived to us — though I grant the case may not be the same for 
the Homeric poems. 

Heracles' response is another fine example of Indirect Reference; ‘they say 
that was the only occasion on which Heracles wept' (lines 155-158: he is once more 
referred to by a kenning, G5evovBéav “Aji tptuvoc matéa [téyEar BAdgapov, ‘piped 
his eye', is another pertphrasis to avoid attributing explicitly to Heracles the 
unmanly activity of weeping]. But Heracles points the moral with a final yuan 
not unrelated to, but more pessimistic than the previous two (lines 160-162, Svo- 
Tota wh wbvar géptotov | unS’deAlou nooovSetv | géyyoc.). 

This clearly bears some relation to the pair of hexameters that appear in 
the Certamen as lines 78-79, but are cited by Stobaeus, 120.2, Enavvoc 
as from Alcidamas' Musewn (hence the opinion in Lesky's history of Greek litera- 
ture, p.353 & n.5 of the English translation, 1966, that the Certamen was part of 
the Musewn) — doxhv uév uh wOvar énxSovloroty GoLotov, Lef. lines 54 & 96] 

govta S°Suwc durota mikacg “Aléao nepfioat, 
and which are also expanded into two couplets in Theognis, 426-428, 

Tidkvtwy pEV wh @bvaL EnLxSoviotoLy GpLotov 

un6" orSeTv abydc SEéo¢ HeAlou, 
@ovta 6° Sms Gxtota midac “Al600 nepficat 
wal xetoSar nodAy yfv Enounaevov. 

d.Carriére, in the Budé Theognis, p.48 n.1, cites other echoes: Bacchylides fr.2 
H.-Cr.; Sophocles, OC 1225; Aristotle in Plutarch, Mor.115d-e (Consolatio ad Ap- 
olloniun 27), where it is the advice of the Silenus to Midas (so Photius 153a5 1 
Got. Tek Bomxvatéy ac dnd LerAnvod elonuévov, ual modc tiva elne td Enoc: Photius, 
who is excerpting Ptolemy Hephaestion, has talked of Aphrodite's gift of a lyre to 
Paris, whence IZiad 3.54 otm &v to. xpaioun xiSapic, which slightly suggests the 
second part of this final yuym, lines 162-3 G\A\’ob ydo tlc éotiy | MOGELC Thbe 
yuupouévoic); Epicurus in Diogenes Laertius 10.126. But I leave it to others to 
trace the origins and influence of this commonplace [I note while checking the 
Theognis reference that he also has the very first of Bacchylides' yusyn (lines 
53-55 06 | ydo tug émixSoview | mivra yetSatuwv Emu) at the beginning of three 
couplets 441-6 and in the form obSel¢ yao mexvt’éott mavdrBioc: he ends with an- 
other that also slightly suggests Heracles' conclusion at line 164 (xph neivo 
A€yerv Stu wal perder Teretv) if A€yetv there means or implies 'bear': hie words 
ave (Theognis 445-6) GA‘ énitoduey | yeh Sip’ éSavimy ofa Si600ov Exerv. Again 
Carriére cites parallels: Bacchylides fr.1 H.Cr., 3; Aristophanes, Frogs 1217; 
Herodotus 1.86; and Theognis 167 which deserves quoting here — vd 6’ &tpentc 
SABog obSele, expanded with the pentameter 168, &vSpixmv dndoouc HéALoc HaSopg. 
The emergent point seems to be that Bacchylides employs well-known yum as 
Pindar does not — perhaps a mark of the former's commonplace mind!) 

Heracles, as we have seen, caps the yuiun with the reflexion that there is 
(therefore) no advantage in lamenting these things, and he (or one) must say 
what is going to be accomplished (line 164: the implication is to me that he knows 
what will happen when he marries Deianeira, but that that too is not to be lamen- 
ted since inevitable). The dialogue with Meleager then continues thus: 

HERACLES yusuor. Are there any more like you at home? (lines 160-169). 

MELEAGER Deijaneira (lines 172-5). 

And with that Bacchylides breaks off his myth, leaving the fate of Heracles to be 
supplied by the hearer, with a formula not unlike those of Pindar (lines 176-8 
Acumbdeve KoAALéno, ordoov etnotntov Gouc attot — Calliope because his myth has 
been in epic style). 

And so had I better also. 
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CORRESPONDENCE from PROFESSOR T.P.WISEMAN(Exeter) LCM 10,1(Jan.1985), 9 9 


You were right, Sir, to direct your readers' attention to Dr Kennedy's review 
of the Woodman-West volume Poetry and Polities in the 4ge of Augustus. The concept 
of ‘propaganda’ is indeed bandied about much too uncritically (it's one of the 
three words — the others are 'bias' and ‘obviously! — which conscientious teach- 
ers should never let pass in a student essay without a demand for clarification, 
and his application of the Ellul analysis to Augustan literature is both elegant 
and persuasive. 

But what happens to him at line 12 on p.160? Suddenly the book under review 
seems to become a symbol of What's Wrong with Classicists. There is, it is true, a 
backhanded compliment in the final sentence, but it is too elliptically expressed 
to qualify the main message — that the book is ‘a backward step’ from the 'refresh- 
ing pluralism and sense of purpose’ shown by Woodman and West in their 1974 volume. 
Well, all right, that's a legitimate point of view; but what's all this about dis- 
ciplines ‘not in the intellectual mainstream’ for which there is ‘no place in aca- 
demic life’, about Latinists being ‘blind to the practical demands of the world a- 
abcut them', and ‘putting their own careers rather higher Cthan what?] on the list 
of priorities'? I don't know what the editors of the book think about all this, but 
a One of the contributors I feel that a reasoned call to order is not out of place. 
place. 

It seems to me that Dr Kennedy is cross about several different thinas: 1) 
classicists who won't — or can't — defend the ‘relevance’ of their discipline in 
the contemporary world; 2) classicists who remain wilfully unaware of recent work 
in hermeneutic theory; 3) classicists who publish a lot and refer to their own 
works; 4) classicists whose modus operandi is to identify a particular problem and 
try to justify a particular solution to it; and 5) classicists who actually share 
the preconceptions and prejudices of the world of Horace. 

We may all agree about 1), and no doubt 2) as well, though for most of us it 
will be with an uneasy conscience (ars longa, vita brevis). As for 5), I take the 
point that it's deplorable to do this without realizing you're doing it; to do it 
knowingly is merely a personal preference, like voting for the SDP (‘like', I said; 
no, I don't think Horace was a social democrat). At any rate, it's not easy to see 
where the Woodman-West contributors feature in this demonology. 

As for 3), Dr Kennedy's offensive allusion to Freud raises the hackles a bit; 
but it's more important to refute than to protest. A glance at the bibliography of 
the book reveals that the author with the greatest number of works referred to is 
Gordon Williams (8), followed by Francis Cairns, Nicholas Horsfall and Sir Ronald 
Syme (7 each) — of whom only Cairns is a contributor to the book. He and 1 (who 
come next with 6, though only 4 are self-referred) may perhaps have been in Dr Ken- 
nedy's mind, in which case one would like to know on what grounds he bases his ob- 
servation about ‘exhaustive [sic] references to the individual's work, included not 
so much to inform the reader as to present him for his admiration with the accumul- 
ated achievement’. That that does happen, and not only in our own discipline, we 
all know; it would have been at least polite to produce the evidence that it has 
happened here. 

I suspect, however, that the crux of the matter is 4). The subject of the book 
was as much historical as literary (if one is given to drawing a clear distinction 
between the categories), and historians do like to reach a satisfactorily credible 
solution on the basis of evidence critically presented. Not everybody cares for 
that mode of thought. But those who don't should surely write their own books their 
own way. You reach your public more effectively by doing it yourself than by tell- 
‘ing everybody else what they ought to be doing. 
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In LCM 9.10(Dec.1984), 146f. Mr Holford-Strevens convincingly restores Cae- 
cilius 142-3, but his scansion of 142-5 (Ribbeck's 146 should read 145) is wrong. 
He objects to anapaests as not found elsewhere in the fragments of Caecilius, but 
does not tell us what he makes of 113, read as anapaests by Buecheler, Ribbeck 
and Lindsay. He prefers trochees, but his first three octonarii have one short 
fall between them (142 sian nequit), 144 shows an accentuation (ommza) which is 
permitted only in anapaests and in the first cola of iambic lines, and in 145 we 
have Gtque drce, which in trochees would be et aree. The correct scansion, cata- 
lectic anapaestic tetrameters framing two acatalectic tetrameters, is: 

ts démun miser est qui aérumém || suam néquit oceult<arre ferre. 

ita dé me uxdr forma ét facts || facit st tacedm tame indiciim. 

quae nisi dotem omnia quée nolis || habet: qui sapiét de mé discét, 
145 qui quast ad hostis ecaptis libér || seruio salua urbe atque drce. 
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H.D.JOCELYN(Manchester): CaeezZius, Com.142-157 LCM 10,1(Jan.1985), 10-11 


In Menander's TAdxtov an old man whose wife had compelled him to get rid of 
a slave-girl he fancied commented wryly on his situation in imabic trimeters. Cae- 
cilius turned his comments into a polymetric canticum. The text of the Latin play 
owned by Aulus Gellius would have had the longer units of the canticwn commencing 
a little to the left of the left-hand column-margin (év éxS¢oe.), the, shorter a 
little to the right (€v etoStce.), and the very short in the column-centre. Gelli- 
us doubtless repeated the standard method of arrangement when he copied out the 
canticum at Noct.Att.2.23. Our twelfth and thirteenth century codices, to judge by 
what editors report of them, present the material Gellius cited as if it were 
prose. Here it is, punctuated in modern fashion, and with the three obvious corrup- 
tions obelized: 
te demon miser est qui (P?R: quia VP?) aerwmam suan nequit occultare tferre ita 
me uxor forma et factis facit si tacean tamen indiciwn. quae nisi dotem omnem 
nolis habet. qui sapiet, de me discet, qui quasi ad hostes captus tlibere (VP: 1i- 
bere captus R) seruto salua urbe atque arce. quae mihi quidquid placet eo tpriuatu 
uim me seruatun. dun eius mortem inhio, egomet uiuo mortuus inter uiuos. ea me 
elam se cum mea ancilla ait consuetum, id me arguit. ita plorando orando (VP: at- 
que orando R) instando atque obturgando me obtudit, eam uti uenderem. nune credo 
inter suas aequalis et (VP: atque R) cognatas sermonem serit: ‘quis uestrarwn fuit 
integra aetatula, quae hoc idem a utro impetrarit suo, quod ego anus modo effeci, 
paeltice ut meum priuarem uirun?' haee erunt concilia hodie, differor .sermone miser. 

A glossographical source provided the article on accusatiuus pro datiuo in 
Nonius Marcellus’ ninth book (p.502.11) with the entry: 
Caectlius Plocio: dum ego etus mortem inhio. 

Many attempts have been made to restore the text and colometry of Gellius' ci- 
tation. The latest comes from L.A.Holford-Strevens, LCM 9.10(Dec.1984), 146-7: 
142 {ers} ts demon miser est qui aerwmam suam nequit occulte ferre: 

ita de me umor forma et factis facit si tacean tamen indiciun, 

144 (tr®) quae nist dotem omnia quae nolis habet; qui sapiet de me discet, 
145-6 {ers qui quasi ad hostis captus liber seruio salua urbe atque arce. 


148 (tr? dum etus mortem irhio inter uiuos egomet uiuo mortus. 

147 (tr?) = quae mihi quidquid placet eo priuat num ean seruatam uelit? 
149 (tr? ea me clam se cwn mea ancilla ait consuetwn, td me arguit. 
150 (er ita plorando, orando, instando atque obiurgando me obtudit. 
151 ba‘) eam uti uenderem; nune credo inter suas 

152 (ba**) aequalis, cognatas sermonem serit: 

153 (cr*) "quis uestrarum fuit integra aetatula, 

154—, (tere) quae hoe idem a utro 

155 (er? tier%) impetrarit suo, quod ego anus modo 

156 (i®) effect, paelice ut mewn priuarem uirum?' 

157 (cho?) haee erunt conctlia hodie, 

157a (cho?) differar sermone miser. 


There is much here to stimulate but nothing which seems to me both novel and true. 
Holford-Strevens accuses his predecessors of ‘torturing’ vv.142-144 in order 

to secure anapaestic rhythms. His assertion that the other fragments of Caecilius 
yield no anapaests would carry little weight even if true. In fact it is false. In 
an earlier draft of this note I cited F.Leo's linking in anapaestic rhythm (Gesch- 
ichte der romischen Literatur, Berlin 1913, 223 n.3) of two quotations by Nonius 
of the Obolostates (pp.508.12, 279.40 = frs.119-120, 121 Ribbeck) as 

nune enim uerost cum meae morti remediwn reperibit nemo, 

depositus modo sun anima uita, sepultus sun. 
Much now strikes me as unsatisfactory in Leo's theory, particularly his apparent 
treatment of remediwn as a proceleusmatic sequence. 0.Skutsch puts his finger, how- 
ever, on a quotation of the Nauclerus (Nonius p.506.4 = fr.113) almost indubitably 
anapaestic [above p.9]: 

mune abeo: audibis. praeterea, si dicis 'filia redeat'. 
The different positioning of omnia quae in the anapaestic verses Plautus, Bacch. 
1179, Mil.1070, Perea 766, to which Holford-Strevens draws attention makes no mo- 
ment. Sense requires at least some change to the paradosis, but the amendments sug- 
gested by Holford-Strevens are no more economical than those of the anapaest- 
hunters. His own trochees hobble as though from a torture-chamber. Neither v.143 
nor v.144 has a single anceps realized by a short syllable (in other terms a pure 
thesis). A.Spengel found no two successive octonarii so lacking among the certain 
octonarii of Plautus (Reformvorschlage zur Metrik der lyrischen Versarten bet Plau- 
tus und den wibrigen lateinischen Seenikern, Berlin 1882, 155. V.144, moreover, has 
its fifth element (third arsis) resolved and consisting of word-end. The only par- 
allel Holford-Strevens offers, Plautus, Cas.242, has other peculiarities such as 
must raise suspicion; likewise Bacch.615 and Pseud.218. 
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¢ Not only do the words quae nist dotem omia fe nolis habet i sapiet de me 
discet (144) fall readily into an anapaestic Deseeriice but the RontninG qui qua- 
st ad hostis captus Liber (so the fifteenth century codices) salua urbe atque arce 
(145-6) will also make a septenarius of the same rhythm if the normally cretic ser— 
uéo is measured as a dactyl. This phenomenon is too frequent in Plautine anapaests 
woruped illustration, and the principle has been understood since C.F.W.MUller's 

5 Hosius rightly corrected dun eius mortem inhio egomet uiuo mortuus inter uiuos 
with the aid of Nonius* citation, and produced the anapaestic septenarius dwn ego 
etus mortem inhio egomet uiuo mortuus inter uiuos (148). The apparent repetitious- 
ness of ego ... egomet may be paralleled by Plautus, Pseud.908 sume ego homo inst- 
Ptens, qui haee mecun egomet loquar solus?, Trin.936-7 sed ego sun instpientior | 
Gis egomet unde redeam hune rogitem, quae ego sciam atque hic nesctat, Terence, Ad. 
I ~6 nout ego uostra haee: 'nollem factun; iuturandun dabitur te esse indignun in- 
turia hac' | — indignis quom egomet sim acceptus modis, It is much easier to com- 
prehend how the Gellian tradition omitted ego than how either Nonius' source or his 
tradition could have added it. 

Holford-Strevens' trochees quae mihi quidquid placet eo priuat nun ean seruatan 
uelit (147) run well enough as trochees. One will not, however, find anywhere in 
archaic drama a mwn displaced so far from the head of its sentence. Anapaestic res- 
torations, e.g. A.Traina's quae mtht quidquid placet eo priuat ut: uolt uix me seru- 
atun (Comoedia, Antologia della Palliata’, Padua 1969, p/-99), depart less from the 
paradosis and make better Latin. < 

The beginning of Caecilius' cantiewn is perhaps too corrupt ever to be convin- 
cingly restored. Attempts to find trochees there (Holford-Strevens has predecessors 
in Kayser [1854] and Tittler [1861] ought to be discouraged by the anapaests so 
clearly perceptible from quae niet dotem (if not from ita me uxor) down to inter 
utuos. 

The transposition of vv.147 and 148 suggested by Ribbeck and commended by 
Holford-Strevens destroys the splendid climax of the old man's account of his gen- 
eral condition, and possibly a word-play between seruio in v.145-6 and seruatum 
in v.147. With ea me clam se cum mea ancilla ait consuetun, id me arguit (149) an 
indisputably trochaic verse, the old man turns to his special misery. It would 
have been entirely in the style of the stage canticwn to mark the change of direc- 
tion with a change of rhythm. 

Holford-Strevens approves without argument Ribbeck's two catalectic bacchiac 
tetrameters: ean uti uenderem, nune credo inter suas | aequalis [et] cognatas ser- 
monem serit (151-2). Asyndeton is not, however, to be found elsewhere in such phra- 
ses, and changes no greater than Ribbeck's deletion of et produce different rhythms. 
Hosius took the second unit of the paradosis as an iambic senarius, and C.Questa 
(in Poesia latina in frammenti, miscellanea filologica, Genoa, Universita di Genova, 
Facolta di Filologia Classica e Medievale, 1974, 130) interpreted the whole as a 
system of eight bacchiac metra with catalexis, at the same time admitting that the 
number of elements realized by a single short syllable was small. The identity of 
the rhythm must remain in doubt. 

According to Holford-Strevens we need Ribbeck's differar after erunt (157). We 
do not. minc ... sermonem serit (151-2) determines the time being talked about. In- 
deed differor sermone miser could be said to pick up ¢s demon miser est (142). erunt 
is an instance of the future tense vividly indicating the present (cf. Plautus, Asin, 
734, Baech.274, Most.289, Persa 365, 559, 645, Pseud.677). 

Holford-Strevens declares haee erunt concilia hodie; differar/differor sermone 
miser (157) to be two 'choriambic dimeters', doubtless thinking of Wilamowitz' treat- 
ment of this kind of colon rather than of F.Skutsch's measurement of erunt as a pyr- 
rhic and differor as a dactyl. Blicheler meant the same thing when he talked of 'gly- 
conei' (cf. W.M.Lindsay, The Captiuz of Plautus, London 1900, 59; Early Latin Verse, 
Oxford 1922, 316). Holford-Strevens also demands that his ‘dimeters' be set on suc- 
cessive lines. He does not, however, say how he perceives their context. Ribbeck, 
Hosius and Lindsay regarded vv.153-6 as cretics and effect paelice ut mewn priuarem 
uirun (157) as an iambic trimeter. Questa's treatment of the latter words as a cret- 
ic tetrameter (art.czt. 129) is worth consideration. In any case, where xxxx ~~~" 
Xxxx ~~~" occurs in Plautine scripts in the company of cretic tetrameters and the 
like (cf. Asin.133, Baceh.651, Men.114, Most.880, 882) ancient editors appear to 
have used only one line. The matter requires further investigation. 
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LCM 10.1(Jan.1985) Lavelle on Ximon's Thessalian proxeny 


B.M.LAVELLE(Calgary): Ximon's Thessalian promeny LCM 10.1(Jan.1985), 12-13 


When Kimon was brought to trial at Athens c.463 B.C. for allegedly taking 
bribes from Alexander of Macedon while on campaign in the north, he declared in 
court that he was not nor had he been motivated by the prospect of acquiring per- 
sonal wealth (Plutarch, Ximon 14.3): '... he said that he was not a promenos of 
the Ionians nor of the Thessalians, although they were rich, just as others [sc. 
Athenians] were who did their bidding and reaped the benefits, but that he was a 
prozenos of the Lakedaimonians, that he loved and emulated their thrift and moder- 
ation before which he put no wealth, and that he took wealth from the enemies of 
the city and with it adorned her', 

Kimon singled out the Ionians and the Thessalians as the richest (and, we 
should imagine, the most visible and influential) of the foreign lobbyists at Ath- 
ens to contrast with his far less lucrative, far more honourable Spartan promeny. 
He implies that, although he could have obtained personal wealth by acting in 
their behalf, his temperamental preference for the simpler, less munificent ways 
of the Spartans made him reject any such connexion. He argues that his Spartan 
prozeny is proof that he never had a taste for riches that were at any rate far 
more easily acquired at home than on campaign. 

Kimon's publicly, indeed famously proclaimed aversion to Thessalian wealth 
seems to be contradicted by the scholiast on Aelius Aristides’ Om the Four (Hypo- 
thesis to Kimon) (= G.Dindorff, Aristeidee 111.515). According to the scholiast’s 
note, Kimon had six sons, three of whom were named after nations for which Kimon 
was proxenos: Lakedaimonios, Eleios, Thettalos. The problem is to reconcile this 
information with Kimon's declaration in court, for he was surely not a promenos 
of the Thessalians before or at the time of his trial nor likely shortly there- 
after. Indeed, to salvage any plausible link between Kimon and Thessaly, the pro- 
xeny must be placed well after the trial, in fact after Kimon's return from exile 
in the 450s (See Theopompos, Fcr# 115 Fr.88). Thettalos, or Thessalos (see Plut- 
arch, Kimon 16), a very late arriving child, will then have been named in honour 
of Kimon's newly acquired northern friends. There are other problems (see W.R. 
Conner ‘Two notes on Cimon: Il. Cimon's Attitude toward Thessaly’, TAPhA 98[1967), 

-75). 

Actually, the only evidence for Kimon's Thessalian promeny is the name of his 
third son, from which the scholiast (or possibly his source) very probably infer- 
red a proweny. The testimony of the scholiast concerning the second son is clearly 
wrong and betrays an obvious manipulation to suit the author's equation: Kimon's 
second son was Oulios, not Eleios; the author has forced the ethnic to make the 
proxeny. Plutarch, Kimon 16, also records the name as Eleios and J.K.Davies, Ath- 
entan Propertied Families, 600-300 B.C. (Oxford 1971), 306, notes that some earlier 
source, perhaps Stesimbrotos, must have corrupted the name. At any rate, that 
source was clear not to make the corruption evidence for an Eleian promeny, but 
rather made it another sign of Kimon's regard for Sparta. Matching names with pro- 
wentes cannot be traced beyond the scholiast's note. The impetus for such creativ- 
ity quite likely derived from the name of Kimon's first-born son, Lakedaimonios, 
who was,assuredly named out of respect’ for Sparta, his father's favourite other 
country; Kimon's Spartan proweny was well-known and well-attested in antiquity 
(see D.J.Mosley, 'Cimon and the Spartan Proeny', Athenaewn 49(1971], 431-432). 
The author's less than scrupulous attention to fact together with his reckless urge 
to_couple names with proxentes can thus have resulted in the false ascription of 
a Thessalian prozeny to Kimon, since, as with Lakedaimonios, the name implied the 
association. Yet in view of Kimon's strongly asserted dislike for the Thessalians 
and their wealth, a political link is extremely doubtful, especially since Kimon 
would have derived nothing from it later in his life. Thessalian treachery at —— 
Tanagra (Thucydides 1.107.7) will not have made them popular at Athens and associ- 
ation with them could have been damaging for one such as Kimon who, lately return- 
ed, could scarcely afford such suspicious friends. Again the very image of Kimon, 
that of unstinting patriot, militates against such an alignment, much more against 
naming his son in honour of Thessaly. In short, Kimon had far more to lose than he 
had to gain from the Thessalians. While the name 'Thettalos' could admittedly sig- 
nify a new-found regard by Kimon for that country, it need not have been signific- 
ant of any connexion whatsoever and, in view of his court testimony and his later 
career, his one and only proweny was with the Spartans. It brought him all the hon- 
our he required. ' 

A far likelier namesake for Kimon's son was the Spartan Thessalos who sailed 
with Dorieus in the 6th century (Herodotus 5.46). The first-named co-settler with 
the Agiad and undoubtedly distinguished by house or by reputation, Thessalos fell 
in battle with the good Dorieus who had been done out of his Spartan throne by Kle- 
omenes (Herodotus 5.42.2). The illustriousness of the Sicilian band probably rose 


Wellesley on Virgil's bees: Huby reviews Beg's Plato LCM 10.1(Jan 1985). 


as the stock of the erratic Kleomenes plummeted. Kimon, who perhaps was personally 13 
affiliated with the family of Thessalos, as Alkibiades was later with the ephor En- 
doios (see Robert B.Kebric, 'The Implications of Alcibiade's Relationship with the 
Ephor Endius', Historia 25[1976], 249-52), most likely named his third son after the 
Spartan Thessalos, not for the northern country. Such an explanation accords much 
better with Kimon's partiality for Sparta and Spartan things than does the shaky 
invention of an implausible Thessalian proxeny for which there is no other evidence. 

Kimon's comment at his trial indicates that he never was associated with the 
Thessalians. Since the name of his son need not by any means demonstrate a tie with 
the northerners, may we not with justification dismiss the Thessalian promeny of 
Kimon? 


Copyright (C) 1984 B.M.Lavelle 


KENNETH WELLESLEY(Edinburgh): Virgil's bees: a short note. LOM 10.1(dan.1985), 13 


The two versions of the activity of bees in and around the hive (G.4. 158-169; 
Aen. 1,430-436) repay comparison. In the latter passage it is clearly stated that 
the training of the young adults (sc. in food-gathering) takes place, as we should 
expect, per florea rura and sub sole (I suppose educunt to be a metrical conveni- 
ence for ediicant; cf. Aen.é.765 with Norden's note). The account deals with acti- 
vity a) sub sole, 431-432; b) in cellis, 432-433; and c) ad portas, 434-436. All 
is clear, But in G.¢ there is chaos. The order of topics is again a) in agris, 158- 
159; b) intra saepta domorwn, 159-164; and ad portas, 165-169. But here b) con- 
tains an intrusion, the education of the young adults, which belongs to a). The 
dangerous medicine of transposition cures the malady. In G.4 read 

namque aliae uictu inuigilant et foedere pacto 158 


exercentur agris, aliae spem gentis adultos 159/162 
educunt fetus; pars intra saepta domorun 163/159 
narcisst lacrimam et Lentwn de cortice gluten 160 
prima faui ponunt fundamina, deinde tenacis 161 
suspendunt ceras, aliae purissima mella 162/163 
stipant et liquido distendunt nectare cellas; 164 
sunt quibus ad portas ... 165 


To speculate on the reasons for the confusion (cf. Bentley's and Wagner's transpo- 
sition of G.¢.203-205) would be interesting, but idle. Many strange things happen 
in publishing. 
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Review: PAMELA M.HUBY(Liverpool) LCM 10.1(Jan.1985), 13 
A.S.Beg, Plato's Esoteric Logic of Dialogue-writing, Aligarh (U.P.), India, 1984. 
Pp. vi + 57. Cloth, 40 Indian Rupees, £3.00, $(US)6.00. 20% discount on paperback. 


The unconventional style of this work — which, for example, makes me uncer- 
tain whether the expression ‘the All Souls Collage of Endeavour’ does or does not 
contain a misprint — should not deter scholars of Plato from reading it. It is a 
serious study of the philosophical passage in the Seventh Letter. The author, who 
teaches Political Science at Aligarh Muslim University and did some postgraduate 
work at UCLA, appears not to know Greek, but has made careful use of Bury's trans- 
lation, after comparing it with three others. He has tried to understand the Let- 
ter without reference to or reliance upon the dialogues, and has produced a thesis 
which is of value whether or not it is finally convincing. He sees the Passage as 
a guide to the reading of the dialogues, which, properly interpreted, contain.Pla- 
to's most serious thought, and he hopes to produce a two-volume work which will 
cover those also. 

There is very little in his account that it clearly wrong. I cannot accept 
his claim that Plato did not mean us to worry about the authenticity of the dia- 
logues because he does not mention that point in our passage — he would 't, would 
he? — and I am doubtful whether 343c-e contains advice to sample and classify the 
dialogues into three groups, but in general his suggestions about the interpretation 
of the passage deserve respect. I look forward to reading what he has to say in his 
longer study about the nature of Plato's ‘unwritten’ philosophy, in which he wil] 
reveal what its true subject was, it ‘having nothing to do with Teleology, Cosmo- 
logy, Ontology, Religion, or even Ideology’. 
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LCM 10. 1(Jan.1985) Clark reviews Hallett on Roman fathers & daughters 


Review: GILLIAN CLARK(Liverpool ) ECM 10. 1(Jan.1985), 14-15 
Judith P.Hallett, Fathers and daughters in Roman society; women and the elite 
family, Princeton N.J., Princeton UP, 1984. Pp.xix + 422. Cloth, ISBN 0 691 

03570, $40: paper, ISBN 0 691 03570 9, $12.50 


There is a time-honoured claim that Roman women, although formally excluded 
from government and the professions, and seriously disadvantaged in education, 
finance and choices about their personal lives, were nevertheless greatly respec- 
ted within their families. Big deal, one used to reply, setting off in pursuit 
of female poets, patrons, pastrycooks, any achievement by a woman that did not 
depend on her being somebody's daughter or spouse. Judith Hallett herself con- 
tributed to the pursuit with the suggestion, Arethusa 6(1973), 103ff., that Roman 
elegy, Propertius in particular, offered a counter-cultural role-model for women 
concerned not with domus and Lanificium but with lovers and the arts. The anti- 
family tendency of 1970s feminism goes far to explain the split, which puzzles 
Hallett (pp.3-5), between Roman women's history and Roman family history. 

Hallett's new and fascinating book uses the perspectives of social anthro- 
pology to re-evaluate the family roles of Roman women. Bonds between father and 
daughter, father and daughter's husband, sister and sibling's children, brother 
and sister's children, uterine siblings, taken on a new significance; aunts in 
particular assume an almost Wodehousian importance (‘Behind every poor, innocent, 
harmless blighter who is going down for the third time in the soup, you will 
find, if you look carefully enough, the aunt who shoved him into it‘). But it is 
the apparently high valuation of bonds created with and through daughters which 
leads Hallett to devise the term 'filiafocal' for classical Roman society. 

Anthropologists, it seems, use the term 'matrifocal' for societies in which 
(p.65) mothers have some control over the economic resources of the family and a 
major say in family decisions; the culture emphasizes the role of mother, and 
people actually care about mothers. Matrifocality sounds a useful term more pre- 
cise than the much-abused 'matriarchy' which has in its time (despite the efforts 
of Simon Pembroke and others) been applied to almost any emergence of women from 
the darkness of the ancient sources. 

Classical Rome, according to Hallett, has some matrifocal features, especi- 
ally in its emphasis on the bonds between mother and child and between siblings, 
rather than on the conjugal bonc. But women learnt to be valued and influential 
mothers from their earlier experience as daughters and sisters, and the perpetu- 
ations of the father-daughter relationship in Roman paternalism towards women 
(male agnate tuteZa and perhaps — an interesting suggestion on p.79 — a quasi- 
filial marriage relationship established by the famous ubi tu Gaius ego Gaia) 
worked against an equal partnership between the sexes. Roman patriarchy has quite 
rightly impressed ancient and modern commentators: patres, patroni, patrimoniun, 
patria potestas. Hallett's final chapter suggests both that Roman insistence on 
patriarchy betrays anxiety about fatherhood (‘it's a wise father that knows his 
own child') and that it actually strengthened the bond between a father and the 
daughter who was his continuation but not his rival or his representative in a 
competitive society. That may also explain why the avunculus, the maternal uncle 
(or ‘little grandfather’) who looms so large in alleged matriarchal systems, is 
typically helpful and indulgent, whereas the patruus or paternal uncle, who bears 
the same name, is even stricter than the pater. Maternal and paternal aunts (ma- 
terterae and amitae) by cuntrast seem equally supportive. 

Hallett's book is one of the few which bring out new features in the over- 
exposed snippets of anecdote, fiction and prosopography with which historians of 
women have to work. It is no fault of hers that we can often do no more than to 
offer an interpretation and see if it appeals (her fondness for the word ‘argu- 
ably' seems to betray an awareness of this). Take for instance the Roman naming 
system, shown by I.Kajanto to be unique in Italy, in which a woman's only name, 
unmodified by marriage, was the feminine of her father's gentilieiwn, which she 
shared with her sisters and her (paternal) cousins and aunts, and very confusing 
it must have been. Does this show (p.79) the Roman father's willingness to com- 
mit himself to his daughter, or Roman disregard of women except as ‘sample Octa- 
vii', or what? Does emphasis on relationships created through women — socer/ 
gener, avunculus/nepos in particular — reveal a high valuation of the women, or 
was the usefulness of women precisely to supply men with additional male kin? 


Skutsch, A new fragment of Ennius? ECM 10.1(Jan.1985) 


(Compare Lévi-Strauss's Brazilian tribesmen, whe when asked about the incidence 
of brother-sister incest was amazed that anyone should consider missing out on a 
brother-in-law. ) 

Hallett makes much use of arguments from etymology, where the same problem 
recurs. It is indeed interesting that Latin has the pairs fil¢-us/-a and gnat-us/ 
-a for male and female offspring, whereas other IE languages have unrelated words. 
But does it show that Roman fathers were (at some remote period? always?) pre- 
pared to take equal pride in their offspring of either sex? If fiZi-ue/-a derive 
from felare, ‘to suck', does that really show that Romans ‘would have originally 
described children in relation to parents by noting their maternal nurturance’ 
(p.212) ? Does it tell us any more than the etymology of ‘lady' (OE hlaéfdige 
‘loaf-kneader' [the Editor regrets hie lack of the Old English letter which he 
has had to represent by 'g']) does about the social status over time of ladies 
or, for that matter, breadmaking? Does the connexion of mater and materia reveal 
a high or a low valuation of motherhood? 

But Hallett conscientiously labels speculation, especially about pre- 
Republican Rome, and keeps it in check with common-sense and a clear perception 
of Roman culture as a whole and by contrast with Etruscan, classical Athenian and 
(less convincingly) Homeric models. The contrast with Athens is particularly in- 
structive, for here is another society seemingly obsessed with ensuring the defer- 
ential care of fathers by their sons, but not ‘filiafocal' and not showing any- 
thing like the same involvement of women in political manoeuvres. The difference 
may depend on the nature of the sources (Thucydides in particular) or on the dif- 
ficulty of exploiting family ties in a direct democratic system; but the ‘social 
invisibility’ of Athenian women has a lot to do with it. Roman women were not se- 
gregated for fear of adultery — as Hallett points out, toleration of actual adul- 
tery was quite common before, and even after, the Augustan laws — and were there- 
fore able to use their social contacts with politically active male kinsfolk and 
friends. It may be a matter of regret that (like the similarly placed women of 
Trollope's Palliser novels) they used them almost invariably to get something 
done for a protégé and almost never for concerns outside the family, but such — 
despite the efforts of the 1970s — was the life of most women. We may be duly 
thankful to Judith Hallett for her careful illumination of it. 
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O.SKUTSCH(London): 4 new fragment of Ennius? 


Bishop Rather, in his Liber Confessionalis written in A.D. 957, says, in the 
beginning of chapter 33 (Migne, PL 236.4254: tergiuersari, ais, nimium uideris 
mihi, et colli instar uolueris Ennianae colorem cun motu mutare. Miss Isabella 
Gualandri, Serttti in onore di B.Riposati, Florence-Milan 1979, vol.I, 221-8, tries, 
with commendable caution, to find here a quotation from Ennius. She even considers, 
only to reject, the possibility that Ennianae is a corruption of Ann(a)eanae, re- 
ferring to Seneca, .q.1.5.6, who, citing Nero's frg.2 M., adds: et uariis color- 
tbus pauonun ceruix, quoties aliquo deflectitur, nitet. 

However, since Rather knew Persius 6.11 Quintus pauone ex Pythagoreo and un- 
doubtedly also Homer's words in the Annals, memini me fiere pauom, referred to or 
quoted by Tertullian, Charisius and Donatus, his uolueris Enniana is no more than 
a learned substitute for pauo, and we have no fragment of Ennius here. The alliter- 
ation of colZ¢ eolorem and motu mutare seems to support Miss Gualandri's view, but 
turns out to be of no significance when we consider the content of the statement. 
Why would Ennius, introducing the peacock as an example of metempsychosis, have 
spoken of the feathers on its neck, thus adding unnecessary detail to Homer's dis- 
course on the natura rerun, which, even restricted to essentials, was long enough 
(see my forthcoming commentary, pp.158 and 601)? Secondly, Miss Gualandri rightly 
believes that the only way by which the quotation could have reached Rather was a 
glossary. But why should any glossary adduce a line apparently containing no word 
requiring comment? 

No, Rather followed Seneca, and added sparkle to the passage quoted by call- 
ing the peacock uoluerts Enniana. 
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LCM 10.1(dan 1985) Corrigenda to LcM 9.10(Dec.1984) 


CORRIGENDA LCM 10.1(Jan.1985), 16 
to W.K.LACEY(Auckland): Cicero, ad Q.f. 2.3.5, LCM 9.9(Nov.1984), 138 


13, line 4, read ‘given to a tribe among those entitled to receive it, the indi- 
ces ces will have either identified those entitled — or more .... 


The Editor very much regrets thie error, caused by haplography generated by the 
repetition of ‘entitled’, which concealed the point of 'The description index’. 


to L.A.HOLFORD-STREVENS (Oxford): More notes on Aulus Gellius, LCM 9.10(Dec. 1984), 
146-151 


p.146, apparatus to Menander fr.333.15-16, on line 16; the comment in italics on 
the conjecture of Thierfelder should read (alteri conieeturae posthabitun). 
Apparatus to Caecilius 146; the symbol ¢ was used to represent that employ- 
ed in the ocr for the codices recentiores saec. plerwnque xv una cum editi- 
one prinetpe anno 1469 Romae edita. 

p.147, ae eras ation of vv.147-8, last sentence should read 'She's made me sell 
the maid ...'. 

p.148, line 5 and line 2 of 9 3, for Nachammg read Nachahmung. 
line 29, beginning ‘earlier’, for ‘as least' read ‘at least’. 
line 35, at the end of the line, in parentheses, Quadrigarius appeared as 

‘Quadriagarius'. 
line 38, end; after the reference (Livy 7.11.1) ‘Valerius’ should have the 
+ possessive apostrophe. 
lines 45-6; the Gaulish deity should be Mérrigu, with accent also on 'i'. 

p.149, line 8, there should be a comma after ‘modern’. 

line 28, the second line of Greek; the first word is wrongly accented and 
should be &vSpdrmv. 

line 34; 'makes use, ... , of [not for] Fronto's Arion’. 

line 36; first word should be quartun, not tun 

line 38; nauitae should be in parentheses and not square brackets, as the 

author is not proposing deletion of the word. 

line 49, beginning ‘his business'; WA 5.14 and Aelian are ‘on' Androcles/ 
Androcles and the Lion, nor ‘or’. 

Section 5, line 4; the details are recorded by Neue-Wagener, not ‘Wegener’. 

p.150 The gap between lines 12 and 13 should be closed up. 

Section 6, line 2; the redundant ter at the beginning of the line should 
be deJeted. 
line 4; for ‘several’ read 'two' (authorial correction). 
In the last sentence of the page, read 'or' for ‘nor’. The author adds the 
following comment: 

In fact, Dionysius' archonship is no more than a terminus ante quem; we could re- 

date it and still identify Polydeucion with the boy of WA 19.12. The fashionable 

answer to my question ‘Are we to suppose that they had all died recently?’ is 

'Yes', the three todp.uor being seen as substitutes for his dead children and the 

stupid Bradua, just like Alcimedon's daughters; but if so, we need another boy and 

another motive for WA 19.12. 

p.151, line 23; the reference to the Verbwn abbreviatiwn should be 53, not 138. 
The author adds that C.Pascal, Atene e Roma 11(1908), 20-22, as- 
cribed this passage to WA 6.8, taking the Plato whom Gellius was 
translating to be the comic poet, at fr.22 K.. 

At the end of Section 7 the references to Stubbs' xot Stubb's] edition 
are in all cases to pp.. 


The Editor apologizes to the authors for the need for these corrections, and be- 
gins to think that he had better start numbering the. lines on his pages, and now 
continues with his notes, from p.1. 
— there is always the danger that a discipline under attack will retreat into pro- 
fessionalism (cf. Steven Nimis, Arethusa 17[1984], 105-134) or hasten to adopt what 
may be no more than the latest intellectual fashions and apply them sometimes mech- 
anically, or do both things at once. Perhaps because he was a Greats man, and has 
recently read a good number of books which adopt these approaches, the Editor does 
feel that even when practised by those whose linguistic scholarship is far greater 
than his own (he is thinking particularly of Simon Goldhill, who has an article in 
the same number of Arethusa as well as a recent and important book on the Oresteia, 
which will in due course be reviewed — not by him — in Lc) they do sometimes take 
the text simply as a starting-off point for intellectual fireworks, and even some- 
times — in his eyes a cardinal sin — misunderstand or force the Greek. Not that 
historians are immune from the same faults, contemporary sociological analysis. . 
The Editor has more to say, but his space runs out, and he postpones solutions 
(if his readers do not know them already) in the hopes that others will join the dance. 


